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« Merci !” cried Lady de Clare, “it is the 
The Fournal of Belles Uettres. Merciful heaven!” cried Lady de Clare, “itis th 


very necklace !—it was on my poor Cecilia when she was 
. drowned, and it was not found with the body. How 
came it into your possession, sir? At one time,” con- 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, tinued Lady a Clare, weeping, “I thought that it was 

5 \ cmsmesec sae : possible that the temptation of the necklace, which has a 

Although satisfied in my own mind that [ had disco-| great deal of gold in it, must, as it was not found 6n her 
vered Fleta’s parentage, and anxious to impart the joyful | corpse, have been an inducement for the gipsics, who 
intelligence, 1 resolved not to see her until every thing | were in the neighbourhood, to drown her; but Sir William 
should be satisfactorily arranged. ‘The residence of the} would nce: believe it, rather supposing that in her steug- 
dowager Lady de Clare was soon discovered by Mr. Mas- gles in the water she must have broken it, and that it 
terton. It was at Richmond, and thither he and I pro-| had thus been detached from her neck. Is it to return 
ceeded. We were ushered into the drawing-room, and | this unfortunate necklace that you have come here ?” 
to my delight, upon her entrance, I perceived that it was|  « No, madam, not altogether. Had you two white 
the same beautiful person in whose ears I had seen the ponies at the time ?” 
coral and gold ear-rings matching the necklaee belonging} « Yes, sir.” 
to Fleta. I considered it better to allow Mr. Masterton} « Was there a mulberry tree in the garden ?” 
to break the subject. , Wpeceat~'# “ Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 

“ You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir William; « wij] you do me the favour to describe the appearance 
de Clare.” ‘The lady bowed. “ You will excuse me, of your child as she was, at the time that you lost her?” 
madam, but I have the most important reasons for asking! « She was—but all mothers are partial, and perhaps I 
you a few questions, which otherwise may appear intru- may also be so—a very fair, lovely little girl.” 
sive. Are you aware of the death of his brother, Sir) «with light hair, I presame?” 

@enry de Clare?” : “ Yes, sir. But why these questions? Surely you 

“ Indeed I was not,” replied she. “I seldom look at! cannot ask them for nothing,” continued she, hurriedly. 
a paper, and I have long ceased to correspond with any | 6 Tell me, sir, why all these questions ?” 
one in Ireland. May I ask what occasioned hisdeath?”| Mr. Masterton replied, “ Because, madam, we have 

“ He fell by his own hands, madam.” : . |some hopes that you have been deceived, and that it 

_Lady de Clare covered up her face. “God forgive js possible that your daughter was not drowned.” 
him !” said she, in a low voice. ' Lady de Clare, breathless, and her mouth open, fixed 

“Lady de Clare, upon what terms were your husband | jer eyes upon Mr. Masterton, “ Not drowned! O my 
and the late Sir Henry? ‘It is important to know.” ~—| God! my head!” and then she fell back insensible. | 

“ Not on the very best, sir. Indeed latterly, for years,! «J have been too precipitate,” said Mr. Masterton, 
they never met — spoke: we did not know what had | going to her assistance ; “ but joy does noi ull. Ring 
gee = ae — “Tewill 2” for some water, Japhet.” 

“ Were there any grounds for ill-will ? In a few minutes Lady de Clare was sufficiently 

“ Many, sir, on the part of the elder brother; but none | recovered to hear the outline of our history ; and as soon as 
on that of Sir pens who was treated with every kind-| it was over, she insisted upon immediately going with us 
ness, until he——” Lady de Clare stopped “until he! at the school where Fleta was domiciled, as she could 
behaved very ill to him.” |ascertain, by several marks known but to a nurse or 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had mother, if more evidence was required, whether Fleta was 
squandered away the small portion left him by his father, her child or not. As to allow her to remain in such a 
and had €ver after that been liberally supplied by his! state ofmanxicty was impossible, Mr. Masterton agr eed 
eldest brother, until he had attempted to seduce Lady de! and we posted to , where we arrived in the evening. 
Clare, upon which he was dismissed for ever. . . |*Now, gentlemen, leave me but one minute with the 

“ And now, madam, [must revert to a painful subject.’ child, and when I ring the bell, you may enter.” Lady 
You had a daughter by your marriage ™ | de Clare was in so nervous and agitated a state, that she 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, with a deep sigh. . jcould not walk into the parlour wilhout assistance. We 

“How did you lose her? Pray do not think I am) jeq her to a chair, and in a minute Fleta was called 
creating this distress on your part without strong rea-| down, Perceiving me in the passage she ran to me. 
sons. Nog ht “ Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a lady in the parlour, who 

“She was playing in the garden, and the nurse, who! wishes to see you.” 
thought it rather cold, ran in for a minute to get a hand-|  « 4 lady, Japhet?” 
kerchief to tie round her neck. When the nurse return-} « Yes, my dear, go in.” 
ed, the child had disappeared.” Lady'de Clare put her! peta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, and 
handkerchief up to her eyes. Fleta hastily opened the door. “Quick! quick! the lady 

“ Where did you find her afterwards ?” hes fallen down.” 

“It was not until three weeks afterwards that her! We ran in and found Ladv de Clare on the floor, and 
body was found in a pond about a quarter of a mile off.” | it was some time before she returned to her senses. As 

“ Did the nurse not seek her when she discovered that | soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, holding up 
she was not in the garden ? : Sette, = . | her hands as in prayer, and then stretched her arms out 

“ She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is|tg Fleta, « My child! my long-lost child! it is—it is 
quite strange that the child could have got so far without! indeed!" A flood of tears poured forth on Fleta’s neck 
the nurse petceiving her.” relieved her, and we then left them together. Old Mas. 

“ How long is it ago? terton observing, as we took our seats in the back parlour, 

“ It is now nine years.” “By G , Japhet, you deserve to find your own 

“ And the age of the child at the time ?” father !” 

“ About four years old.” In about an hour ‘Lady de Clare requested to see us. 

“TI think, Newland, you may now speak to Lady de! Fleta rushed into my arms and sobbed, while her mother 
Clare.” apologised to Mr. Masterton for the delay and excuseable 

“ Lady de Clare, have you not a pair of ear-rings of|neglect towards him. “Mr. Newland, madam, is the 
coral and gold of very remarkable workmanship ? ” person to whom you are indebted for your present hap- 

“T have, sir,” replied she, with surprise. pines. I will now, if you please, take my leave, and will 

“ Had you not a necklace of the same? and if so; will| call upon you to-morrow.” 
you do me the favour to examine this?” Ipresented the} “I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton; but Mr. New- 
necklace. land will, I trust, come home with Cecilia and me; I 
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have much to ask of him.” I consented, and Mr. Mas- . 
terton went back to town; I went to the principal hotel - 
to order a chaise and horses, while Fleta packed up her 
wardrobe. 

In half an hour we set off, and it was midnight before 
we arrived at Richmond. During my journey I narrated 
to Lady de Clare every particular of our meeting with 
Fleta. We were all glad to go to bed, and the kind man- 
ner in which Lady de Clare wished me, goed night with 
“God bless you, Mr. Newland!”, brought tears into my 
eyes. 

I breakfasted alone the next morning, Lady de Clare 
and her daughter remaining up stairs. It was nearly 
twelve o’clock when they made their appearance, both so 
apparently happy, that I could not help thinking, * When 
shall I have such pleasure—when shall I find out who is 
my father?” My brow was clouded as the suggestion 
crossed my mind, when Lady de Clare requested that I 
would inform her who it was to whom she and her daugh- 
ter were under such eternal obligations. I had then to 
narrate my own eventful history, most of which was as 
new to Cecilia, (as she must now be called,) as it was to 
her mother. I had just terminated the escape from the 
castle, when Mr. Magterton’s carriage drove up to the 
door. As soon as he had bowed to Lady de Clare, he 
said to me, “ Japhet, here is a letter directed to you, to 
my éire, from Ireland, which I have brought for you.” 

“It is from Kathleen M'‘Shane, sir,” replied I, ahd 
requesting leave, I broke the seal. It contained another. 
I read Katbleen’s, and then hastily opened the other. It 
was from Nattec, or Lady H. de Clare, and ran as 
follows :— 

Jarnrr Newranp—Fleta is the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam de®Clare. Dearly has my husband paid for his act 
of folly and wickedness, and to which you must know I 
never was a party. Yours, NaTTreErE. 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange infurma- 
tion. Lady de Clare, after the funeral of her husband, 
had sent for the steward, made every necessary arrange- 
ment, discherged the servants, and then had herself dis- 
appeared, no one knew whither; but it was reported 
that somebody very much resembling her had been seen 
traveling south in company with a gang of gipsies. I 
handed both letters over to Lady de Clare and Mr. Mas- 
terton. 

“ Poor Lady de Clare!’ observed the mother. 

“ Nattee will never leave her tribe,” observed Cecilia 
quietly. 

“You are right, my dear,” replied I. “She will be 
happier with her tribe where she commands as a queen, 
than ever she was at the castle.” 

Mr. Masterton then entered into a detail with Lady de 
Clare as to what steps ought immediately to be taken, as 
the heirs-at-law would otherwise give some trouble; and 
having obtained her acquiescence, it was time to with- 
draw. “Mr. Newland, I trust you will consider us as 
your warmest friends. I am so much in your debt in a 
pecuniary way—thnat at least you must permit me to 
refigsd.” : 

When I require it, Lady de Clare, I will accept it. 
Do not, pray, vex me by the proposition. I have not 
much happiness as it is, although I am rejoiced at yours 
and that of your daughter.” ~ 

“ Come, Lady de Clare, I must not allow you to tease 
my protegé, you du not know how sensitive he is. We 
will now take our leave.” 

“ You will come soon,” said Cecilia, looking anxiously 
at me. 

“You have your mother, Cecilia,” replied I; “ what 
can you wish for more? I am a—nobody—withoat a 
parent.” ; 

Cecilia burst into tears; I embraced her and we left 
the room. 

How strange that now that I had succeeded in the next 
dearest object of my wishes, after ascertaining my own 
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age, that I should have felt so miserable; but it was 

‘t, and I cannot deny it. I could hardly answer 

isterton during our journey to fown ; and when I 

nyself on the sofa in my own room I felt as if I 

solate and deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s 

ss; so far from it, I would have sacrificed my life 

* but she was a creature of my own—one of the 

‘cts in this world to which I was endeared—one 

been dependent on me and loved me. Now that 

restored to her parent, she rose above me, an! I 

Wa still more desolate. I do not know that I ¢ er 

passed a week of such misery as the one which followed 

a denouement productive of so much happiness to others, 

and which had been sought with so much eagerness, and 

at so much risk, by myself. It was no feeling of envy, 

God knows ; but it appeared to me as if every one in the 

world was to be made happy except myself. But I had 
more to bear up against. 

When I had quitted for Ireland, it was still supposed 
that I was a young man of large fortune—the truth had 
not been told. I had acceded to Mr. Masterton’s sug- 
gestions, that I was no longer to appear under false co- 
jours, and had requested Harcourt, to whom I made 
known my real condition, that he would every where 
state the truth. News like this flies like wildfire; there 
were too many whom, perhaps, when under the patronage 
of Major Carbonnell, and the universal rapture from my 
supposed wealth, I had treated with hauteur, glad to re- 
ceive the intelligence, and spread it far and wide. My 
imposition, as they pleased to term it, was the theme of 
every party, and many were the indignant remarks of 
the dowagers who had so often indirectly proposed to me 
their daughters; and if there was any one more virulent 
than the rest, I hardly need say that it was Lady Mael- 
strom, who nearly killed her job horses in driving about 
from one acquaintance to another to represent my un- 
heard-of atrocity in presuming to deceive my betters. 
Harcourt, who had agreed to live with me—Harcourt, 
who had praised my magnanimity in making the dis- 
closure—even Harcourt fell off; and about a fortnight 
after I had arrived in town, told me that not finding the 
lodgings so convenient as his former abode, he intended 
to return to it. He took a friendly leave; but I perceived 
that if we happened to meet in the streets, he often con- 
trived to be looking another way; and at last, a slight 
recognition was all that I received. Satisfied that it was 
intended, I no Jonger noticed him; he followed but the 
example of others. So great wus the outcry raised by 
those who had hoped to have secured me as a good match, 
that any young man of fashion who was seen with me, 
had, by many, his name erased from their visiting lists. 
This decided my fate, and I was alone. For some time 
I bore up proudly ; I returned a glance of defiance, but 
this could not last. The treatment of others received a 
slight check from the kindness of Lord Windermear, 
who repeatedly asked me to his table; but I perceived 
that even there, although suffered as a protegé of his 
lordship, that any thing more than common civility was 
studiously avoided, in order that no intimacy might re- 
sult. Mr. Masterton, upon whom I occasionally called, 
saw that I was unwell and unhappy. He encoura 
me; but, alas! a man must be more than mortal, who, 
with fine feelings, can endure the scorn of the world. 
Timothy, poor fellow, who witnessed more of my un- 
happy state of mind than any body clse, offered in vain 
his consolation. “ And this,” thought I, “ is the reward 
of virtue and honesty. Truly, virtue is its own reward, 
for it obtains no other. As long as I was under false 
colours, allowing the world to deceive themselves, I was 
courted and flattered. Now that I have thrown off the 
mask, and put on the raiment of truth, I am a despised, 
miserable being. Yes; but is not this my own fault? 
Did 1 not, by my deception, bring all this upon myself? 
Whether unmasked by others, or by myself, is it not 
equally true that I have been playing falsc, and am now 
punished for it? What do the world care for your having 
returned to truth? You have offended by deceiving thém, 
and that is an offence which your repentance will not 
extenuate.” It was but too true, I had brought it all on 
myself, and this reflection increased my misery. For 
my dishonesty, [ had been justly and severely punished : 
whether I was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent 
honesty still remained to be proved; but I knew very 
well that most people would have written off such a re- 
ward as a bad debt. 

Once I consulted with Mr. Masterton as to the chance 
of there being-any information relative to my birth in the 
packet left in the Charge of Mr. Cophagus. “ I have been 
thinking over it, my dear Newland,” said he, “and I 
wish I could give you any hopes, but I cannot. Having 
succeeded with regard to your little protegée, you are 
now so sanguine with respect to yourself, that a trifle 
light as air is magnified, as the poet says, ‘ into confirmas 


tion strong as holy writ’ Now, consider, somebody 
calls at the Foundling to ask after you—which I acknow- 
ledge to be a satisfactory point—his name is taken down 
by an illiterate brute, as Derbennon; but how you can 
decide upon the real name, and assume it is De Benyon, 
is really more than I can imagine, allowing every scope 
to fancy. It is in the first instance, therefore, you are at 
fault, as there are many other names which may have 
been given by the party who called; nay, more, is it at 
all certain that the party, in a case like this, would give 
his real name? Let us follow it up. Allowing the name 
to have been De Benyon, you discover that one brother 
is not married, and that there are some papers belonging 
to him in the possession of an old woman who dies; and 
upon these slight grounds what would you attempt tc 
establish ? that because that person was known not to 
have married, therefore he was married; (for you are 
stated to have been born in wedlock ;) and because there 
is a packet of papers belonging to him in the possession 
of another party, that this packet of papers must refer to 
you. Do you not perceive how you are led away by 
your excited feclings on the subject ?” 

I could not deny that Mr. Masterton’s arguments had 
demolished the whole fabric which I had built up. “ You 
are right, sir,” replied 1 mournfully. “1 wish I were 
dead.” 

“ Never speak in that way, Mr. Newland, before me,” 
replied the old lawyer in an angry tone, “ without you 
wish to forfeit my good opinion.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but I am most miserable. I 
am avoided by all who know me—thrown out of all so- 
ciety—I have not a parent or relative. Isolated being as 
I am, what have I to live for?” 

“* My dear fellow, you are not twenty-three years of 
age,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ and you have made two 
sincere friends, both powerful in their own way. I mean 
Lord Windermear and myself; and you have had the 
pleasure of making others happy. Believe me, that is 
much to have accomplished at so early an age. You 
have much to live for—live to gain more friends—live to 
gain reputation—live to do good—to be grateful for the 
benefits you have received—and to be humble when 
chastened by Providence. You have yet to learn where, 
and only where, true yeni is to be found. Sinec 
you are so much out of spirits, go down to Lady de 
Clare’s, see her happiness, and that of her little girl; 
and then, when you reflect that it was your own work, 
you will hardly say that you have lived in vain.” I was 
too much overpowered to speak. After a pause, Mr. 
Masterton continued, “ When did you see them last ?” 

“ I have never seen them, sir, since I was with you at 
their meeting.” 

“ What! have you not called—now nearly two months? 
Japhet, you are wrong ; they will be hurt at your anew, 
and want of kindness. Have you written or heard from 
them ?” 

“I have received one or two pressing invitations, sir ; 
but I have not been in a state of mind to avail myself of 
their politeness.” 

“ Politeness! you are wrong—all wrong, Japhet Your 
mind is cankered, or you never would have used that 
term. I thought you were composed of better materials ; 
but it appears, that although you can sail with a fair 
wind, you cannot buffet against an adverse gale. Because 
you are no longer fooled and flattered by tho interested 
and the designing, like many others, you have quarreled 
with the world. Is it not so?” 

“ Perhaps you are right, sir.” 

“T know that I am right, and that you are wrong. 
Now I shall be: seriously displeased if you do not go 
down and see Lady de Clare and her daughter, as soon 
as you can.” 

“ I will obey your orders, sir.” 

“ My wishes, Japhet, nut my orders. Let me see you 
when you return. You must no longer be idle. You 
must prepare for exertions, and learn to trust to God 
and a good conscience. Lord Windermear and I had 
a long conversation relative to you yesterday evening : 
and when you come back, I will detail to you what 
are our views ‘respecting your future advantage.” 

I took my leave more composed in mind, and the next 
day I went down to Lady de Clare’s. I was kindly 
received, more than kindly. I was affectionately and pa- 
rentally received by the mother, and by Cecilia as a 
dear brother; but they perceived my melancholy, and 
when they had upbraided me for my long neglect, they 
inquired the cause. As I had already made Lady de 
Clare acquainted with my previous history, I had no se- 
crets; in fact, it was a consolation to confide my griefs 
to them. Lord Windermear was too much above me— 
Mr. Masterton was too matter of fact—Timothy was too 
inferior—and they were all men; but the kind soothing 








of a woman was peculiarly grateful, and after a sojourn 


of three days, I took my leave, with my mind much less 
depressed than when I arrived. 

On my return, I called upon Mr. Masterton, who 
stated to me that Lord Windermear was anxious to serve 
me, and that he would exert his. interest in any way 
which might be gnost congenial to my feelings; that he 
would procure me a commission in the army, or a writer- 
ship to India ; or, if I preferred it, I might study the law 
under the auspices of Mr. Masterton. if none of these 
propositions suited me, I might state what would be pre- 
ferred, and that as tar as his interest and pecuniary assist- 
ance could avail, I might depend upon it. “So now, 
Japhet, you may go home and reflectseriously upon these 
offers ; and when you have made up your mind what 
course you will steer, you have only to let me know.” 

I returned my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged 
that he would convey my grateful acknowledgments to 
his lordship. As I walked home, I met a Captain Atkin- 
son, a man of very doubtful character, whom, by the 
advice of Carbonnell, I had always kept at a distance. 
He had lost a large fortune by gambling, and having 
been pigeoned, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a 
rook. He was a fashionable, well-looking man, of good 
family, suffered in society, for he had found out that it 
was necessary to maintain his position by main force. 
He was a noted duelist, had killed his three or four men, 
and a cut direct from any person was with him sufficient 
grounds for sending a friend. Every body was civil to 
him because no one wished to quarrel with him. 

“ My dear Mr. Newland,” said he, offering his hand, 
“TI am delighted to see you: I have heard at the clubs of 
your misfortune, and there were some free remarks made 
by some. I have great pleasure in saying that I put an 
immediate stop to them, by telling them that if they were 
repeated in my presence, I should consider it as a per- 
sonal quarrel.” ; 

Three months before, had I met Captain Atkinson, I 
should have returned his bow with studied politeness, and 
have left him; but how changed were my feelings! I 
took his hand and shook it warmly. 


“ My dear sir,” replied I, “I am very much obliged for 


your kind and considerate conduct; there are more who 
are inclined to calumniate than to defend.” 

“ And always will be in this world, Mr. Newland; bat 
I have a fellow feeling. I recollect how I was received 
and flattered when I was introduced as a young man of 
fortune, and how I was deserted and neglected when I 
was cleaned out. I know now why they are so civil to 
me, and I value their civility at just as much as it is 
worth. Will you accept my arm?—I am going your 
wa Rad 

could not refuse ; but I coloured when I took it, for 
I felt that I was not adding to my reputation by being 
seen in his company ; and still I felt, that although not 
adding to my reputation, I was less likely to receive in- 
sult, and that the same cause which induced them to be 
civil to him, would perhaps operate when they found me 
allied with him. “ Be it so,” thought I, “I will, if possi- 
ble, extort politeness.” : 

We were strolling down Brvad street, when we meta 
oung man, well known in the fashionable circles, who 
ad dropped my acquaintance, after having been for- 

merly most pressing to obtain it. Atkinson faced him. 
“ Good morning, Mr. Oxberry.” 

“Good morning, Captain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Ox- 
berry. 

“I thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland?” ob- 
served Atkinson, rather fiercely. 

“ Oh! really—I quite—I beg pardon. Good morning, 
Mr. Newlaud; you have been long absent. I did not 
see you at Lady Maelstrom’s last night.” 

“ No,” replied I, carelessly, “ nor will you ever. When 
you next see her ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, 
whether she ‘has had another fainting fit.” 

“I shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your 
message, Mr. Newland—good morning.” 

“That fool,” observed Atkinson, “will now run all 
over town, and you will see the consequence.” 

We met one or two others, and to them Atkinson put 
the same questions, “ I thought you knew my friend Mr. 
Newland?” At last, just as we arrived at my own 
house in St. James’ street, who should we meet but Har- 
court. Harcourt immediately perceived me, and bowed 
low as he don, so that his bow would have served 
for both; but Atkinson stopped. “I must beg your. par- 
don, Harcourt, for detaining you a moment, but what 
are the odds upon the Vestris colt for the Derby?” 

“ Upon my word, Captain Atkinson, I was told, but I 
have forgotten.” 

“Your memory appears bad, for you havo also forgot- 
ten your old friend, Mr. Newland.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Newland.” 

“There is no occasion to beg my pardon, Mr. Har- 
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court,” interrapted I; “for I tell you plainly, that I des- 
pise you too much to ever wish to be acquainted with 
you. You will oblige me, sir, by never presuming to 
touch your hat, or otherwise notice me.” 

Harcourt coloured, and started back. 
guage, Mr. Newland—” 

“Ts what you deserve: ask your own conscience. 
Leave us, sir; and I walked on with Captain Atkinson. 

“ You have done well, Newland,” observed Atkinson; 
“he cannot submit to that language, for he knows that I 
have heard it. A meeting you will of course have no 
objection to. It will be of immense advantage to you.” 

“None, whatever,” replied I; “for if there is any one 
man who deserves to be punished for his conduct towards 
mé; it is Harcourt. Will you come up, Captain Atkin- 
son; and, if not better engaged, take a quict dinner and 
a bottle of wine with me?” 

Our conversation during dinner was desultory, but 
after the first bottle, Atkinson became communicative, 
and his history not only madé me feel better inelined to- 
wards him, but afforded me another instance, as well as 
Carbonnell’s, how often it is that those who would have 
done well, are first plundered, and then driven to despera- 
tion by the heartlessness of the world. The cases, how- 
ever, had this difference, that Carbonnell had always con- 
trived to keep his reputation above water, while that of" 
Atkinson was gone, and never to be re-established. We 
had just finished our wine, when a note was brought 
from Harcourt, waar me that he should send a 
friend the next morning for an explanation of my con- 
duct. I handed it over to Atkinson. “ My dear sir, I 
am at your service,” replied he, “ without you have any 
body among your acquaintance whom you may prefer.” 

“Thank you,” replied I, “ Captain Atkinson; it can- 
not be in better hands.” 

“ That is settled then ; and now, where shall we go ?” 

“ Wherever you please.” 

“Then I shall try if I can wina little money to-night ; 
if you come, you need not play—you can look on. It 
will serve to divert your thoughts, at all events.” 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately 
accepted his offer, and in a few minutes we were in the 
well-lighted room, and in front of the rouge et noir table, 
covered with gold and bank notes. Atkinson did not 
commence his play immediately, but pricked the chances 
on a card as they ran. After half.an hour he laid down 
his stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer with- 
stand the temptation, and I backed him; in less than an 
hour we both had won considerably. 

“That is enough,” said he to me, sweeping up his 
money ; “ we must not try the slippery dame too long.” 

I followed his example, and shortly afterwards we 
quitted the house. “I will walk home with you, New- 
land ; never, if you can help it, especially if you have 
been a winner, leave a gaming house alone.” 

Going home I asked Atkinson if he would come up; 
he did so, and then we examined our winnings. “I know 
mine,” replied he, “ within twenty pounds, for I always 
leave off at a certainpoint. Ihave three hundred pounds 
and something more.” 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
That was- five pounds more than I thought. I had won 
ninety pounds. As we sat over a glass of brandy and 
water, I enquired whether he was always fortunate. 
“No, of course I am not,” replied Atkinson; “but on 
the whole, in the course of the year I am a winner of 
sufficient to support myself.” 

“Is there any rule by which people are guided who 
play? I observed many of those who were seated prick- 
ing the chances with great care, and then staking their 
money at intervals.” : 

“ Rouge et noir I believe to be the fairest of all games,” 
replied Atkinson ; “ but where there is a per centage in- 
variably in favour of the bank, although one may win 
and another lose, still the profits must be in favour of the 
bank. If a man were to play all the year round, he would 
lose the national debt in the end. As for Martingale’s, 
and all those calculations which you observed them so 
busy with, they are all useless. I have tried every thing, 
and there is only one chance of success, but then you 
must not be a gambler.” 

“ Not a gambler ?” 

“No; you must not be carried away by the excitement 
of the game, or you will infallibly lose. You must have 
a strength of mind which few have, or you will be soon 
cleared out.” 

“ But you say that you win on the whole; have you 
no rule to guide you?” ~ 

“ Yes, I have; strange as the chances are, I have been 
so accustomed to them, that I generally put down my 
stake right ; when I am once in a run of luck, I have a 
method of my own, but what it is I cannot tell ; only this 


“Such lan- 


But that is what you may call good luck, or what you 
please—it is not a rule.” . 

“ Where, then, are your rules ?” 

“Simply thesetwo. The first is not difficult to adhere 
to: I make a rule never to lose but a certain sun, if I 
am unlucky when I commence—say twenty stakes, what- 
ever may be the amount of the stake that you play. This 
rule is easily adhered to, by not taking more money with 
you; and I am not one of those to whom the croupier or 
porters will lend money. The second rule is the most 
difficult, and decides whether you are a gambler or not. 
I make a rule always to leave off when I have won a cer- 
tain sum—or even before, if the chances of my game 
fluctuate. There is the difficulty; it appears very fool- 
ish not to follow up luck, but the fact is, fortune is so ¢a- 
pricious, that if you trust her more than an hour, she 
will desert you. This is my mode of play, and with me 
it answers: but it does not follow that it would answer 
with another. But it is very late, or rather, very early— 
I wish you a good night.” 

After Captain Atkinson had left me, I stated to Timo- 
thy what had passed. 

“ And do you think you will have to fight a duel, sir?” 
cried Timothy with alarm. 

“ There is no doubt of it,” replied I. 

“ You never will find your father, sir, if you go on this 
way,” said Timothy, as if to divert my attention from 
such a purpose. 

“Not in this world, perhaps, Tim ; perhaps I may be 
sent the right road by a bullet, and find him in the next.” 

“ Do you think your father, if dead, has gone to hea- 
ven?” 

“TI hope so, Timothy.” 

“Then what chance have you of meeting him, if you 
go out of the world attempting the life of your old 

riend?” 

“ That is what you call a poser, my dear Timothy, but 
I cannot help myself; this lon safely say, that I have 
no animosity against Mr. Harcourt—at least, not sufficent 
to have any wish to take away his life.” 

“ Well, that’s something, to be sure ; but do you know, 
Japhet, I’m not quite sure you hit the right road when 
you set up for a gentleman.” 

“No, 
deceives ; I have been all wrong; and I am afraid I am 
going from worse to worse. But I cannot moralise, I 
must go to sleep, and forget every thing I can.” 

The next morning, about eleven o’clock, a Mr. Cot- 
grave called upon me on the part of Harcourt. I referred 
him to Captain Atkinson, and he bowed and quitted the 
room. Captain Atkinson soon called; he had remained 
at home expecting the message, and made every arrange- 
ment with the second. He stayed with me the whole 


I should accompany him to one of the hells, as they are 
called. This I refused, as I had some arrangements to 
make; and as soon as he was gone I sent for Timothy. 

“Tim,” said I, “if I should be unlucky to-morrow, 
you are my executor and residuary legatee. My will 
was made when in Dublin, and is in the charge of Mr. 
Cophagus.” 

“ Japhet, I hope you will allow me one favour, which 
is, to go to the ground with you. I had rather be there 
than remain here in suspense.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow, if you wish it,” replied I ; 
“ but I must go to bed, as I am to be called at four o'clock 
—so let’s have no sentimentalising or sermonising. 
Good night, God bless you.” 

I was at that time in a state of mind which made me 
reckless of life or consequences; stung by the treatment 
which I received, mad with the world’s contumely, I was 
desperate. True it was,as Mr. Masterton sail, I had 
not courage to buffet against an adverse gale. ‘Timothy 
did not go to bed, and at four o’clock was at my side. I 
rose, dressed myself with the yreatest care, and was soon 
joined by Captain Atkinson. We then set off in a hack- 
ney-coach, to the ssme spot to which I had but a few 
months before driven with poor Carbonnell. His memory 
and his death came like a cloud over my mind, but it was 
but for a moment. I cared but little for life. Harcourt 
and his second were on the ground a few minutes before 
us. Each party saluted politely, and the seconds pro- 
ceeded to business. We fired, and Harcourt fell with a 
bullet above the knee. I went up to him, and he extend. 
ed his hand. “ Newland,” said he, “I have deserved this. 
I was a coward in the first place to desert you as I did— 
and a coward in the second to fire ata man whom I had 
injured. Gentlemen,” continued he, appealing to the 
seconds, “ recollect, I, before you, acquit 
all blame, and desire if any further accident should 
happen to me, that my relations will take no further steps 





I know, that if I depart from it, I always lose my money. 


whatever against hin.” 


imothy, no man can be in the right road who 


day ; the major’s pistols were examined and approved of ; 
we dined, drank freely, and he afterwards proposed that 
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Harcourt was very pale, and bleeding fast. Without 
any answer I examined the wound, and found, by the 
colour of the blood, and its gushing; that an artery had 
been divided. My professional knowledge saved his life. 
I compressed the artery, while I gave directions to the 
others. A handkerchief was tied tight around his thigh, 
above the wound—a round stone selected, and placed un- 
der the handkerchief, in the femoral groove, and the ram- 
rod of one of the pistols then made use of as a winch, 
until the whole acted as a tourniquet. I removed my 
thumbs, found that the hemorrhage was stopped, and then 
directed that h@ should be taken home on a door, ard 
surgical assistance immediately sent for. : 

“You appear to understand these things, sir,” “said 
Cotgrave. “ Tell me, is there any danger ?” : 

“ He must suffer amputation,” replied I, in a low voice, 
so that Harcourt could not hear me. “ Pray watch the 
tourniquet carefully as he is taken home. “I will leave 
you now, Newland,” said Captain Atkinson; “ It is ne- 
cessary that I talk this matter over, so that it is pro- 
perly explained.” 

I thanked Mr. Atkinson for his services, and was left 
alone, for I had sent Timothy to ascertain if Harcourt 
had arrived safe at his lodgings. Never did I feel more 
miserable ; my anxiety for Harcourt was indescribable ; 
true, he had nottreated me well, but I thought of his ven- 
erable father, who pressed my hand so warmly when I 
left his hospitable roof—of his lovely sisters, and the kind- 
ness and affection which they had shown towards me, 
and our extreme intimacy. I thought of the pain which 
the intelligence would give them, and their indignation 
towurds me, when their brother first made his appearance 
at his father’s house, mutilated ; and were he to die— 
good God! I was maddened at the idea. I had now un- 
done the little good I had been able to do. If I had 
made Fleta and her mother happy, had I not plunged 
another family into misery ? 

(To be Continued.) 
—_— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Matthias and his Impostures—Col. Stone's 
account of Matthias or rather Matthews and his 
Impostures is a very neat, succinct and satisfac- 
tory one. It embraces a history of those sin- 
gular delusions which prepared the way for his 
success, as well as a complete account of his 
career and of the fate of his unlucky dupes. 
It also makes us acquainted with the fact that 
there are still existing in New York certain en- 
thusiasts who seem to be under the influence of 
a kindred delusion. 

The volume is not less interesting to the psy- 
chological enquirer than to the historian or the 
general reader. It completely dissipates the 
self-complacent opinion which we are apt to en- 
tertain that the reign of gross and impious de- 
lusions is confined to dark ages: and uneducated 
classes of society ; and it brings home to our 
understanding the conviction, that in the com- 
mercial metropolis of our own enlightened 
country, in the present age, an instance of fana- 
ticism has presented itself for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in the darkest period 
of the middle ages. The delusions of these 
ages were gross, but not so absurd and mon- 
strous as this of our own time and country. 

One principle would seem to result from this 
history of Matthews,.viz :—that if an impostor 
wishes to succeed, he should make his preten- 
sions as extravagant and transcendant as _possi- 
ble. If he diverge but tittle from the line of 
common behaviour, he will probably be judged 
by the rules of common sense and forthwith de- 
tected ; but if he set reason and scripture and 
every principle of common sense at defiance, 
then the first thing his disciples will do, will be 
to abandon these guides of conduct, and give 
themselves up soul and body to the guidance of 
their own imaginations and their human idol. 

When a physical epidemic presents itself, the 
first business of the medical faculty is usually to 
make a detailed and accurate account of its 
phenomena. This piece of service has been 
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rendered by Colonel Stone with reference to this 


most astounding moral epidemic. Such a re- 
port as he has made will, we trust, do much in 
the way of prevention and of cure for similar 
diseases of the understanding and the soul. 

Table Talk.—Coleridge is now universally 
admitted to stand in the foremost rank of men 
of genius. His lofty poetic temperament, and 
refined metaphysical acumen, his originality, and 
his critical judgment, are all displayed in the 
volume of his Table Talk ; the book contains 
much that is worth remembering, and will be 
remembered ; there are a few things we do not 
like ; but these are not numerous, and may be 
easily sifted. While reading the English edition 
the New York copy was received ; it is suffi- 
ciently neat and very portable. 

North American Review.—This old favourite 
journal for July is an excellent number, on 
several acgounts; though not new in all ‘its 
topics, the articles are distinguished by a whole- 
some American feeling which we particularly 
like, and vigour and intellectual force. 

Washington Irving is justly regarded as the 
very best living writer of English prose ; the ex- 
cellent article on his Tour to the Prairies, is 
closed by stating that the American father “ who 
can afford it, and does not buy a copy of Mr. 
Irving’s book, does not deserve that his sons 
should prefer his fireside to the bar-room ; the 
pure and chaste pleasures of a cultivated taste, 
to the gross indulgences of sense. He does not 
deserve that his daughters should prefer to pass 
their leisure hours in maidenly seclusion and 
the improvement of their minds, rather than to 
flaunt on the side walks by day, and pursue by 
night an eternal round of tasteless dissipation.” 
This matter of providing entertainment at home 
for the family circle is too little studied among 
us ; too many seem to suppose that if they pur- 
chase a piano, and a few dry periodicals, they 
have done their duty; the mind requires 
variety. 

In this number of the ‘North American we 
have again occasion to remark that the writers 
are not au courant du jour; for instance, in the 
article on the Memoirs of Cassanova it is stated 
that the account of his escape trom the leaden 
chambers of the Inquisition at Venice, would be 
read with great interest in this country in a 
translation: Now the fact is we published it 
last year in this * Library.” Mrs. Butler's Jour- 
nal is treated too leniently: no such examples 
of latitude should be held up favourably ; imita- 
tors of such extreme freedom of thought and 
expression should be discouraged ; no lady of 
this country could expose herself as Mrs. Butler 
did in publishing; we hope none ever will be 
induced to do so by the unguarded remarks of 
the reviewer. 

Mrs. Butler. —The opinions of the Egglish 
crities respecting Fanny agree with those of 
America ; the London Atheneum says, ‘It 
turns out to be one of the most deplorable ex- 
hibitions of vulgar thinking and vulgar expres- 
sion that it was ever our misfortune to encoun- 
ter.” The Literary Gazette declares it filled 
with “flip, fancy, and vulgarity,” while the 
Spectator is still more severe ; it says—‘‘ In 
short she exemplifies the beau ideal of a green- 
room belle whose head has been turned by flat- 
tery,” and accuses her of “ presumption pushed 
to vulgarity’—* the boldness of her calling, 
superadded to the sauciness of a petted, spoiled, 
and vulgar girl,” &c. &e. p 

The Monikins.—The manner in which the 


‘ing ; and to sum up an unpleasant task, a com- 


hero, Sir John Goldencalf, is introduced to thé 
marvels of the Monikin world, is ingenious and 
happy. Having run a course of monomania on 
the subject of diffusive philanthropy, his love for 
the fair Anna Etherington (whom he had fled in 
fear lest the concentration of his affections upon 
her would withdraw him from the noble duty of 
loving his whole species) gets the better of his 
philosophy, and he writes her a letter offering 
his hand, &c. He is in Paris at the time, and 
she in England. The young lady, in her reply, 
chooses to be mischievous and humorous, ad- 
vising him by no mevns to interrupt his career 
of glorious affection for the world at large, at 
least for several years to come, confesses herself 
a convert to his principles, and assures him, that, 
in imitation of him, she is expending her affec- 
tions, and learning to love all mankind, or—as 
one may well suppose—the handsome portion 
thereof. ‘This is an application of Sir John’s 
theory that confounds him. His beloved Anna 
expanding her affections! he is thunderstruck : 
the letter, in short, drives him mad, though this 
is not made to appear until the very last. His 
first mad freak is tc run to public places, where 
he picks up Captain Noah Poke, a shipwrecked 
Yankee sealer ; his second, to buy a Jot of mon- 
keys from a Savoyard in the streets! his third, 
to carry the Yankee and the monkeys to his ho- 
tel, where their presence suggests and keeps up 
the whole chain of absurd hallucinations that 
forms the episode (occupying, however, nine 
tenths of the whole bhodk) of the Monikins. 
Captain Poke very good-naturedly watches over 
him, and to amuse the tedium of such fresh-wa- 
ter occupation, constructs the model of a little 
ship, the Walrus, which, in the madman’s eye, 
becomes a fine vessel, bought and manned in 
London, and cleared out for the Monikin lands, 
with himself as a passenger. His voyage to this 
stupid Laputa sort of place, (typical in Leaphigh, 
of Europe in general, and England in particu- 
lar,—and, in Leaplow, of the United States,) 
is terminated by his sudden restoration to his 
senses ; and nothing remains to remind him of 
his marvellous expedition, except the Savoyard 
monkeys, Captain Poke, the model of the Wal- 
rus, and the journal he bas kept during the vo- 
yage,—or, in other words, ull the time he was 


mad. His cure, in which his philanthropy is‘also | Pes 


cured, is followed by his marriage, and ¢ there 
an end.’ * 

This, as we said, and as the reader must see, 
is really a highly ingenious and happy, because 
a natural, invention. But as for the episode, 
which it was invented for the purpose of intro- 
ducing, it is a coarse caricature instead of point- 
ed satire; we may call it disgusting rubbish, 
which few will trouble themselves to read ; be- 
low the author’s reputation, small as it is grow- 


plete failure in every sense. 

Wincing.—The Baltimore American is, we 
are informed, for we rarely open its leaden co- 
laumns, the first to e-wince that it feels the Lome 
truths told by ** Waldie.”’ 

Imitators.—Since this “ Library’? was first 
issued, we can count thirteen distinct imitations 
of its plan, scarcely one of which has been in 
the least successful; not a few have failed to 
complete the velumes which the subscribers had 
paid for: they are now nearly all, if not quite 
all, extinct or dying. Not discouraged by such 
sweeping evidence, others continue to issue ther 
prospectuses, (copying our plan wholly, and our 


dwindle and die ; and the public, if they will 
still believe all that is said, will have abortions 
to the end of the chapter. Among some pub- 
lishers, a wonderful change has come’ o’er the 
spirit of their day-dreams lately. 

Lieut. Burnes.—Intelligence bas been receiv- 
ed of the safe arrival at Alexandria of this dis- 
tinguished traveller, on his way again to the 
East; the steamer was in the Red Sea waiting 
for him, of which he before had some doubt, in 
consequence of the alarm which the plague had 
caused. 

Berenger.—A complete and cheap edition of 
the works of that truly national poet, Berenger, 
is about to be published in' Paris, with a por- 
trait of the author. 

——= 
As generations come and go, 

- Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow ; 

Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay ; 
What poor abodes the heir-loom hide, 
In which the castle once took pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 
If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 


—_— 


New American qublications. 


The Poetical Works of Walter Scott. 1 vol. 8vo. New 
York : Conner & Cooke. 

The Primitive Church compared with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the present day, &c. &c.; by John 
Henry Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of Vermont. 1 vol. Bur- 
lington : Smith & Harrington. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel T. 
Coleridge. 2vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Danger of being Overwise, a Sermon preached 7th 
June, 1835, in the Second Presbyterian Church of Alba- 
ny, by Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. Albany: Packard & 
Van Benthuysen. 

Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to the 
Pawnee tribes, by John T. Irving. 2 vols. 12mo. Phi- 
ladelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

—=>— 
List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
- latest dates. 

The Wife, or Women as they are; a domestic drama, 
with plates by George Cruickshank, 12mo. The Corpo- 
rations of England and Wales, by A. E. Cockburn, Esq. 
val. I. 8vo. The Pasha of many Tales, by the author of 
“Peter Simple,” &c.3 vols. post 8vo. Jacquemont’s . 
Journey in Indiag 2d, edit. 2 vols. royal 1Smo. Law of 
Life Annuities, by J. B. Kelly, 8vo. Journal of Mra 
Butler (late Miss Fanny Kemble) in America, 2 vols. 
t 8vo. Uncle Oliver’s Travels; Persia, Vol. I. with 
12 woodcuts, 18mo. Retzsh’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
Goethe, and Schiller, 57 Plates oblong 8vo. Milton’s 
Poetical Works, by Sir E. Brydges, vol. I. foolscap 8vo. 
Walter; or a Second Peep into the World we call ours, 
by the author of Moments of Idleness,” foolscap. 8vo. 
Walton and Cotton’s complete Angler, by Sir H. Nicholas, 
vol. I. imp. 8vo. Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes, 
&c. by Lord Brougham and Sir C. Bell, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vol. I. Somner (Bishop) on the Ministerial Character 
of Christ, 8vo. First Impressions—Letters from France 
and Switzerland, by the Rev. J. Davies, 8vo. 

—<—— 
T'o Correspondents. ~ 


Gur gentlemanly correspondent, J. L., will 
account fur the non-appearance of his commu- 
uication when we state, that its length only has 
excluded it. ‘The article at which he rather 
justly takes offence, has been extensively copied 
into other periodicals, and being aimed only at 
an individual of a small class of proverbial buts, 
had better go unnoticed. ~ 

We should gladly comply with the wish of “a 
Friend in Canada,” if it were possible, and an- 
nounce in advance the works to appear in the 
“ Library,” but that we are constantly on the 
look out and reading the new books in hopes of 
finding something better still, in which case those 








prospectus almost literally.) in like manner to 


contemplated to appear are laid on the shelf. 








